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NEW RENDERINGS OF DANTE 


HY should one try to translate a great poem? From the point 

of view of the experimenter, there is perhaps reward enough 
in the thrill that comes from attempting great things and in the 
exercise of that ingenuity which else would spend itself on the cross- 
word puzzle. But, if we look at it from the other side, from the 
reader’s, there would seem to be only two possible benefits accruing 
to the party of the second part, and of those two each excludes the 
other. A translation must be either a crib or a thing of beauty; else 
it is worth nothing save to its maker. 

If it is so close and at the same time so intelligible as to assist the 
tyro, word for word, in his approach to an understanding of the 
original, it serves a useful purpose. For the Divine Comedy this aid 
has been furnished so well, in verse and in prose, by Longfellow and 
by Norton, that little chance is left for improvement; and, in fact, no 
rival of any consequence has appeared. Both of these versions, 
moreover, are works of art, exquisite in diction, precise in corre- 
spondence. Norton’s is a shade nearer to absolute literalness, Long- 
fellow’s is a bit easier to follow because of its division into verses. 
Neither can give genuine satisfaction without the Italian, the prose 
version being scarcely comprehensible alone, while the poetic one is 
metrically too rough for unalloyed pleasure. 

On the other enterprise, the quest of a thing of loveliness that shall 
independently convey both the meaning and the charm of Dante’s 
Commedia, gallant adventurers set out year by year. Has anyone 
reached the goal? Some have come nearer than others. Unless the 
product can be read by the non-Italian with delight, and with a 
delight similar to that which the original awakens in the Italianate, 
the work is a failure. A prime requisite is that it be clearer than 
Dante’s text; for while a reader may be glad to burrow laboriously 
into the sweet primal Italian, nobody will gracefully submit to a like 
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imposition on the part of a mere counterfeit in boreal tongue. It 
must not be so concise as to be impenetrable, nor yet so ample as to 
include concepts never conceived by the first author. It must run 
trippingly—which, in English, means polysyllabically; for the 
English poetic ear is averse to congestions of monosyllables, enemies 
of that assurance of regular rhythm which we crave. It must avoid 
translators’ jargon. Certain pseudo-equivalences there are which 
seem to have been invented by the first ¢raduttore and to have been 
copied by all his followers. Onde, for instance, nearly always in 
Dante means ‘and so,” but is perpetually rendered ‘‘whence,”’ 
which gives our English Divine Comedies a singularly topographical 
character. The same mania for locality apparently leads our versifiers 
always to translate per as “‘through,”’ no matter what it may really 
signify—usually something quite different. ‘‘When shall he come 
through whom she shall depart”? conveys the image of a door, and 
nothing else. After all, it takes a poet to translate a poet.! 

Then there is the question of the form. Can prose, at its best, give 
the same impression as verse? The answer is “‘no.’”’ And the nearer 
the structure of the verse to the author’s structure, the nearer is the 
possibility of catching some of the author’s effect. Thomas Medwin 
records in The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley (Oxford Press, 1913, p. 
244): “I had also the advantage of reading Dante with him..... 
What he meant by an adequate translation, was, one in ferza rima; 
for in Shelley’s own words, he held it an essential justice to an author, 
to render him in the same form.’ Agreeing with Shelley, several 
writers have accomplished the tremendous task of turning the whole 
Comedy into English tercets—I. C. Wright in 1857, E. H. Plumptre 
in 1886, C. E. Wheeler in 1911, all published in London; then, in 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, M. B. Anderson in 1921. Of the three English- 
men, Plumptre is unquestionably the best and the best known; but 
the latest comer, Anderson, the Californian, deserves to supersede 
him, excelling, as he does, in ease, smoothness, and happy phrasing. 
And, in spite of the great stress of rimes, one rarely catches him 
taking greater liberty with the sense than do the recent users of blank 
verse. 

Of these, there are two that call for mention, two upholders of 
the fine tradition of Cary and Longfellow. It was H. F. Cary who 
started the great line of Dante translation, and to several generations 
Dante has meant Cary. His blank verse is majestic, flowing, sono- 
rous, and has the great merit of perspicuity; but its style is more 
reminiscent of the eighteenth century than of the fourteenth. The 
two aforesaid moderns keep much closer touch with old Florence. 
They are Henry Johnson (New Haven, 1916) and Courtney Lang- 
don (Cambridge, 1918-21), professors respectively at Bowdoin and 
at Brown. Both versions are very scholarly; and both are so good 
that a comparison seems ungracious. One may perhaps say that 


1 Of course it is unnecessary to tell readers of Jtalica that exact and at the same 
time very beautiful translations of Dante have been made by Professor Grandgent 
himself and are to be found abundantly in his Dante, New York, Duffield, 1916, in 
The Ladies of Dante’s Lyrics, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1917, etc. [Editor’s 
note.] 
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Johnson’s inspiration glows with a somewhat more even light, while 
Langdon’s flashes brighter at its brightest and burns duller at its 
dullest. 

There is yet another possibility: to wit, rime, but a rime-scheme 
different from Dante’s. T. W. Parsons, whose version of the /nferno 
was published in Boston in 1867, hit upon the strange idea of dividing 
the poem into stanzas of four lines. For instance, the beginning of 
Inf., IX runs thus: 

The craven color which my face had shown, 

When sadly back I saw my leader glide, 

Had checked the transient flushing of his own; 

Hearkening he stood, intent and eager-eyed. 
This corresponds, not to the first tercet of the canto, but to the first 
tercet plus the first line of the second. Such repartition of the text 
demands almost superhuman ingenuity, but it is well done, though 
naturally at some sacrifice of fidelity; and the outcome, as may be 
seen from the above lines, is real poetry. Not so much can be said 
for J. A. Wilsbach (Boston, 1888), who used a three-line grouping but 
departed from the rime-crossing of terza rima. The plan may be 
illustrated by the opening lines of Purg., VIII: 

*Twas now the hour that doth to sailors bring 
Remembrance of the loving farewells said 
The day they sailed, ’twixt hope perplexed and dread. 

The most original attempt of this sort, and the most ambitious, 
is that of C. E. Shadwell, Provost of Oriel College, whose Purgatory 
came out in two parts, 1892 and 1899, London, whereas his Paradise 
was delayed until 1915. According to his idea, the ferza rima is 
strongly stanzaic, and only a strongly marked stanza can produce a 
corresponding rhythm in English. He, therefore, chose the form of 
Andrew Marvell’s Horatian Ode to Cromwell, a four-line strophe, 
whose length, in syllables, is a trifle less than that of a Dantesque 
tercet. Meditation, literary culture, inventiveness have gone into 
his performance, which displays, with many a clever phrase, a con- 
stant solidity of workmanship. Whether the Horatian strophe really 
lends itself to the echoing of Dante’s verse, the reader may judge. 
Perhaps the effect will seem to him thumpy or jerky, as contrasted 
with the continuous current of the ferza rima. At any rate, here, in 
conclusion, is Shadwell’s rendering of the first two tercets of Purg., 
VIII: 


The hour was come that on the sea 
Softens the heart with memory, 
The day on voyage sped 
Farewell to friends was said; 
Then, if he hear the distant bell, 
That seems the dying day to knell, 
Its sound hath power to move 
The new-bound pilgrim’s love. 


C. H. GRANDGENT 
Harvard University 
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THE STUDY OF ITALIAN IN THE SOUTH 


N STUDYING the development of Italian in the South, the South 

has been regarded as composed of the states whose leading colleges 
and secondary schools hold membership in the Southern Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges. In this organization are included 
the states of the “solid South,’’ Missouri, and West Virginia. In 
order to obtain exact information on the status and progress of 
Italian study, questionnaires were sent to each of the seventy-two 
colleges which hold full membership in the association.! Answers 
have been received from all but seventeen of these institutions.? 
These replies deal with the history of the course, the attitude of the 
school authorities and of the student body, and the number of 
students pursuing courses. 

Prior to 1919, a date which opens the new, post-war period, 
there were twelve colleges in the South which offered courses in 
Italian. As long ago as 1860 Randolph-Macon College for Men 
offered such a course, and three other colleges—the University of 
North Carolina, Goucher College, and Johns Hopkins University— 
introduced the study before the end of the century. Between 1910 
and 1916, eight more colleges instituted courses,—the University of 
South Carolina, the University of Kentucky, and Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College 1910; Vanderbilt 1912; the University of Texas 
1914; the Rice Institute 1915; and Sweet Briar 1916. The courses at 
the University of Missouri, although the exact date of their beginning 
has not been reported, are so well established that they must have 
been organized for some time. Of these twelve colleges, all but 
four—Randolph-Macon for Men, North Carolina, Kentucky, and 
Randolph-Macon for Women—have offered the courses continuously 
since establishing them. 

The South’s interest in Italian thus dates back through more than 
fifty years. The past progress, however, even though it compasses 
the bright period from 1910 to 1916, does not equal the rapid develop- 
ment of the six years since 1919. Two phases of this recent develop- 
ment may be noted: increased interest and stabilization of Italian 
work in the schools already mentioned, and the introduction of the 
language into other schools. 

Recent increased interest in Italian caused the University of 
North Carolina, a school which had given courses intermittently 
since early in the eighties, to make the study continuous. Italian 
courses have been offered in this school every year since 1920. Also 
at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, which had not heretofore 
offered a course regularly, the subject has been given continuously 
since 1921, 

During this period of quickened interest in Italian, seven insti- 
tutions have introduced the subject for the first time: Centre College 
in 1919, North Carolina College for Women in 1921, Washington and 
Lee in 1922, Wesleyan and its dependent Conservatory of Music 


1 Colleges admitted this year are not included. 
? In this number is the University of Virginia which probably offers Italian courses. 
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in 1924, Texas Christian in 1924, Birmingham-Southern and Florida 
State College for Women in 1925. With one exception these schools 
report growing classes and splendid interest. 

In these same years, several other colleges,—North Carolina for 
Women, the Universities of Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, and Missis- 
sippi, and the Alabama Polytechnic Institute—have been sufficiently 
interested to offer Italian from time to time, although they have been 
unable to make the work permanent as yet. Davidson and Duke are 
planning to establish the course on a regular basis as soon as practi- 
cable. 

The growing interest in the subject is felt not only in the spread 
of Italian to a great number of schools but also in the development of 
the study in the individual school. For many and evident reasons the 
majority of the schools which do maintain classes are limited to a 
single year’s work, but increasing demand has forced the introduction 
of further work in some cases. Sweet Briar offers Dante and Petrarch 
in the second year, Texas Christian offers Dante, while Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Wesleyan, and the Wesleyan Conservatory 
offer intermediate work in continuation of their first year. Goucher 
gives intermediate and advanced courses. North Carolina follows up 
its elementary year with two courses in Dante and one in the Italian 
Renaissance. Missouri continues its intermediate year with Master- 
pieces of Italian Literature and Dante. Johns Hopkins is, of course, 
the only Southern university which offers work of a graduate nature; 
following three introductory courses three graduate courses are given: 
Italian Historical Grammar, the Romances of Chivalry, and Petrarch. 

Although the enumeration of courses offered is not conclusive 
evidence of progress, the increasing demand on the part of faculty 
and students proves that Italian is not only in the South to stay, but is 
coming to be appreciated at its true worth. The table given below 
shows the increased enrollment in each state during the past three 
years: 


Number of 


State Colleges Course 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
Considered 

Alabama 1 Elem. 0 0 17 
(Birmingham-Southern) 
Florida 1 Elem. 0 0 11 
(Fla. State C. for Women) 
Georgia - Elem. 0 35 49 
(Wesleyan and Wesleyan 

Conservatory) Inter. 0 0 20 
Kentucky 2 Elem. 8 14 19 
(Centre and U. of Ky.) 
Maryland 2 Elem. 62 57 68 
(Goucher and Johns Inter. 20 23 18 

Hopkins) Advanced 3 0 20 
Missouri 1 Elem. 25 22 25 
(U. of Mo.) Inter. 8 10 OT 

Advanced 5 5 4 

North Carolina 2 Elem. 13 4 Ot 
(U. of N. C. and Inter. 6 0 0 

N. C. C. for W.) Advanced 12 14 q 
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Number of 


State Colleges Course 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
Considered 
South Carolina 1 Elem. 6 6 6 
(U. of S. C.) 
Tennessee 1 Elem. 10 5 0 
(Vanderbilt) 
Texas 3§ Elem. 12 9 24 
(Tex. Christian, 1 Inter. 0 0 3 
Rice, U. of Tex.) 
Virginia 3 Elem. 12 8 16 
(Sweet Briar, 1 Inter. 0 0 4 


R.-M., W. and L.) 


* Wesleyan and its Conservatory counted as one. 
t All classes not yet organized. 

t Courses at U. of N. C. begin second term. 

§ Classes reported, but no figures given for two. 


Another criterion of progress is the attitude of the institutions 
which do not offer Italian. It is encouraging to read of the work 
at Florida State College for Women, Texas Christian University, 
and the University of Missouri, all of which confidently expect rapid 
growth; but it is more truly indicative of the wide-spread interest 
throughout the South to observe that, among the schools which have 
not yet introduced Italian, favorable consideration of the subject 
is going on. Winthrop hopes for its coming in a year or two. Student 
agitation at Agnes Scott points toward a course for the coming year. 
Chattanooga and Louisiana College report the birth of interest and 
possibility of development. Charleston shows a favorable attitude. 

With such a spirit prevalent, the study of Italian should continue 
to develop rapidly. Only one of the two objections to the study which 
have been raised by Southern schools—lack of student interest and 
pressure of work on the faculties—has any weight. A second glance 
at the table given above would seem to remove the first contention 
A larger endowment is the only remedy for the second. In the last 
few years the South has begun to realize that educational institutions 
must be supported by the money of the people. It is hoped that the 
gifts which have recently been made will inspire others, and that the 
financial difficulty too will be overcome. 

Although French and Spanish are not suffering and German is 
slowly reassuming its logical place, Italian is pushing forward in the 
South as in all other sections of the country. Its development is 
urged on by the Romance departments and supported by the classical 
and historical groups. Music students swell the number of the 
literary students and add to the literary demand a necessity for 
practical knowledge of the subject. Maintaining the balance of these 
objectives produces the well-rounded course which has given a 
decided impetus to the study during the last few years and which 
will continue to promote interest in the language and literature of 


Italy. 
LEON P. SmiITH, JR. 


Wesleyan Conservatory of Music 
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PHONETICS IN THE CLASSROOM 


HE teacher of Italian, whatever be his nationality, should have a 

thorough knowledge of the phonetic phenomena of both English 
and Italian. This knowledge must be not only theoretical but practi- 
cal; that is, he should know how the two languages are formed physi- 
ologically, and be able to make the sounds as well as to explain them. 
If he is an American, he must obviously have a good Italian pro- 
nunciation. But if he isan Italian, he should also have acquired a good 
pronunciation of English. An Italian teacher who, after several years’ 
residence in America, cannot speak English without a marked accent, 
is surely not justified in expecting much from his students in the 
way of accuracy in Italian. The teacher must have a keen, well- 
trained ear which can detect and analyze imperfections, for his 
students will speak many types of English and will tend to carry over 
into Italian the habits which they have in English. The present paper 
is an attempt to furnish answers to some of the problems a teacher 
must meet. 

Pronunciation is not to be presented to elementary students as it 
is presented in a course in phonetics. The theory is meant to enable 
the teacher to overcome any difficulty which may arise, but it is to 
be given to the student only when he needs to be told how to doa 
certain thing. The commonest method of teaching is by equivalents; 
stating, for instance, that Italian a is like the a in English father, 
t as in take, and m as in man. It would be more nearly accurate to 
say that no Italian sound is exactly like any American sound. The 
method often opposed to that of equivalents trusts entirely to 
imitation. But an American student, if asked to repeat an Italian 
word, will usually replace the Italian sounds by his own. This does 
not mean that imitation is not to be used: on the contrary, it is 
indispensable, if used in the proper way. The younger the student, 
the more successful unaided imitation will be. After eighteen, the 
imitative powers alone will not suffice. Even the Freshman in high 
school can make more rapid progress and will fix the new habits more 
quickly if the formation of the sounds is explained to him. 

It should be impressed upon the beginner that he must learn to 
use his organs of speech as an Italian does and not as he himself is 
accustomed to do in speaking English. This is most easily brought 
home to him by pronouncing a few English sentences in the way an 
Italian who does not know English would pronounce them. The 
student must learn to talk Italian as the Italian talks English, or 
his Italian will be just as hard to understand and just as queer as the 
other’s English. The Italian speaks with a clear, sonorous voice, 
and on a higher pitch. This is accomplished by more pressure from 
the lungs, opening the mouth definitely, and sustaining or singing 
the vowels. Since there are fewer consonants in an Italian sentence 
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than in English and more vowels, one should first master the vowels, 
because they give the singing and sonorous quality to the language. 
The relation of the vowels to each other is best explained with the 
vowel triangle. This diagram is a pedagogical device for making 


clear the physiological relations of the sounds. The true quality of 
the vowels must be got from imitating the teacher, but knowledge of 
how the vowels are produced will facilitate, hasten, and fix their 
acquisition. The teacher should first pronounce each several times, 
then explain the following points, having the students try each step, 
first in concert after him, then individually. The Italian habits which 
apply to all vowels are to be stressed first. (1) Quality. The voice is 
made clear and sonorous by taking precise positions and by making 
the vibration in the larynx clear and sustained as in singing. The 
sounds give the idea that the speaker is interested, insistent, lively, 
even excited and pleased. By assuming this psychological attitude, 
the effect can be produced. The voice is thrown out of the mouth 
with much more volume than Americans ordinarily use, but care 
must be taken to avoid tenseness in any part of the body, signs of 
which are most obvious in the shoulders and throat. (2) Nasality. 
American vowels tend to be nasal, and this quality must be reduced 
as much as possible for Italian vowels. If students can reduce it 
sufficiently by imitation and by being warned not to talk through the 
nose, but to send all the sound out between the teeth, the task is 
easy. If not, they must be trained to raise the soft palate and relax 
the muscles around the nose. By looking into the throat with a 
mirror and saying ah, ahng one can learn to move the soft palate up 
and down at will. The problem is to learn to raise it and keep it up 
for all Italian vowels and consonants except m, n, and gn. The 
reduction of nasality is of great importance. (3) Diphthongization. 
In speaking, Americans slide the tongue and jaws from one position 
to the next with a slow motion. Italians pronounce each sound with 
a definite position, which is held; then snap to the next position so 
quickly that no transition is heard. To acquire this, the vowels may 
be practiced as described in the following paragraph. (4) Articulation. 
Describe the position of tongue, lips, and jaws for each sound. Take 
the position and pronounce each vowel several times in succession 
without changing the position throughout the exercise: [i], [i], [i], 
etc. A hand mirror will help to detect movements. The vowels should 
be practiced first short and then long. Movement is hardest to 
avoid in [e] and [o]. The lips, tongue, and jaws must show no ten- 
dency to close between the sounds, and must retain their tenseness. 
American students find great difficulty in learning to raise the tongue 
high enough to produce the [i] and to open the jaws wide enough to 
pronounce [a], the results being the sound of 7 in English 7 and a 
disagreeable [a] quite foreign to the Italian language. (5) The glottal 
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[i] [u] 
[e] [o] 
[e] [9] 
[a] 


catch. When pronouncing a vowel in the classroom Americans usually 
tense the glottis and break through with an audible attack. When two 
vowels occur in succession, they stop after the first and break into 
the second. This can be avoided by practicing such series as [i] [e], 
fe] [e], [e] [a], [o] [9], [o] [uJ], etc., with sustained voice and without 
pause, shifting the position quickly. 

The consonants and the syllable are conveniently taught at the 
same time, since the commonest type of Italian syllable consists of 
consonant plus vowel. Italian is spoken in syllables, not in words; 
and these syllables fall into sense groups so that it is impossible to 
tell where a word within the group begins or ends. The syllables are 
tapped off in staccato fashion like rapid counting. The regularity 
of this tapping is upset, however, by three things: sounds longer 
than the norm, which means that their position or articulation is 
held somewhat longer before the transition to the next sound is made; 
certain syllables stressed more than the rest; and the constantly 
changing pitch of the voice, which is regularly highest on the syllables 
bearing greatest stress. A stressed syllable has greater force of articu- 
lation, more precise articulation, usually greater length, and a change 
in pitch. The consonants and vowels should be combined into syll- 
ables illustrating these elements, so that the student can learn 
quickly to handle syllable division, stress, length, and pitch properly. 
After explaining that [p], [t], and [k] are pronounced with less breath 
explosion, they should be practiced with each vowel: 


[pil, [pe], [pe], [pa], [po], [po], [pu]; 
[ti], [te], [te], [ta], [to], [to], [tu]; etc. 


After this drill should come the following type of exercise consisting 
of various combinations of consonants and vowels, special care being 
paid to the lengthening of the vowels preceding single consonants; 
the lengthening of the double consonants; and the trilling of the 
r; papa, papa; pappa, pappa; Acata, apata, apaca; topo, toppo; 
tropo, troppo; dote, dotte; rito, ritto; eco, ecco; fico, ficco; amico, 
ammico; cane, canne, etc. The student is now ready to take up short 
phrases, each of which is to be first pronounced one syllable at a 
time until all difficulties of orthography and articulation are master- 
ed, then read in groups for proper linking, stress, and intonation. 

a) Or/ nei popoli latini / non manca l’energia potenziale, / non 
sono essi ammalati, ne infiacchiti, / come alcuno crederebbe, / ... 

b) —Mio Dio! / Stefano? / 

—Una lettera anonima! / Una denuncia! / 
—Una denuncia? / Contro chi? / 
—Contro Vitaliano; / contro vostro figliol / 

There are several questions which are regularly asked by those 
beginning to teach Italian to which it may not be amiss to record an 
answer. (1) /s it necessary or advisable to use phonetic script in teaching 
Italian? Italian orthography is so nearly phonetic that to teach 
students to transcribe in the symbols of the International Phonetic 
Association would mean much labor for a very doubtful advantage. 
Mr. E. H. Wilkins has solved the problem in a most satisfactory way 
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by using a very limited number of indications in cases which are 
difficult for American students. He indicates open e and 0, voiced s, 
and the accented syllable. This is extremely helpful for beginning 
students, and is to be recommended. Any more complicated system 
than his does not seem advisable. (2) How much time should be 
devoted to phonetics? For the first four or five recitations, about half 
the period should be devoted to pronunciation. After this, five 
minutes at the beginning of each period should be devoted to drill 
on some particular point. After all the material has been covered in 
small bits, the “‘tuning-up exercise” should be continued for review 
in order to increase facility and skill. No text at present offers ma- 
terial for this work. The teacher should make his own outline in 
advance, assign a section of it each day, and drill on it conscientiously. 
(3) How much can be expected of students in the matter of pronunciation? 
The ultimate aim of both student and teacher should be a perfect 
pronunciation. At present we have no definite standards and no 
valid tests for pronunciation. It is helpful, however, to distinguish 
certain stages of progress in order to clarify the problem. The 
lowest which would merit any recognition is the ability to interpret 
the orthography of Italian; that is, always placing the stress properly, 
pronouncing double consonants, distinguishing the qualities of 
vowels and the type of consonant. It is possible to do this while 
retaining the English sound system. This is a very low stage and not 
comprehensible to an Italian, although it is sometimes called ‘‘accu- 
rate.’ The next stage of development is represented by reading 
which is intelligible to an Italian who does not know English. This 
presupposes enough oral drill to facilitate pronunciation of Italian 
sounds in comprehensible groups, and sufficient skill in the handling 
of sounds, syllables, stress, and intonation to make a fairly rapid 
reading easily understood. The third stage should call forth from a 
native the comment: ‘‘He has hardly any accent.” 

The teacher must bear in mind constantly that the practical goal 
is comprehensibility. No matter how accurately a student pro- 
nounces the sounds, he may lack those elements which enable him 
to make himself understood. ‘‘Comprehensibility” is the test which 
insures the inclusion of the unclassifiable and indefinable nuances of 
the language. Very often a teacher who is looking at the text while 
the student reads in an apparently satisfactory manner will be 
surprised at the jargon, if he closes his book and attempts to follow 
the sense by ear alone. An Italian who had visited a class in which a 
lively conversation was carried on was afterwards heard to say that 
he was unable to understand what the students were saying. These 
examples tend to show how easily a teacher’s judgment of pronuncia- 
tion may become warped in the classroom. He should, therefore, 
keep constantly in mind that his criterion must be comprehensibility 


to a native. 
C. E. PARMENTER 


The University of Chicago 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESEARCH 
ITALIAN BOOKS IN THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY 


The Newberry Library, of Chicago, is a reference library contain- 
ing about 435,000 volumes, chiefly devoted to history and literature 
and their various ramifications. Although it has as yet no notable 
Italian collections, the Library possesses approximately five thousand 
books in the Italian language, and included in this grouping are a 
considerable number of rare and valuable early printed books. 

In the field of literature it has the more important of the ‘‘collec- 
tions” which are indispensable for general study in things Italian; 
such, for example, as the long and useful set Scrittori d'Italia, critical 
editions of Italian authors, published at Bari, by Laterza e Figli, 
1910-; Collezione di opere inedite o rare dei primi tre secoli della lingua, 
a set which began in 1863, and of which 107 volumes have been issued 
up to 1922; Scelta di curiosita letterarie inedite o rare dal secolo XIII 
al X VII, 1861-94, 249 volumes; Societd tipografica de’ classici Italiant, 
of which some three hundred volumes were published in Milan in the 
first half of the last century; Collezione di operette edite ed inedite, 
1882—94, 18 volumes; and Storia letteraria d’Italia, scritta da una 
societa di professori, of which nine volumes have appeared in the past 
thirty years. 

The Library has also, of course, a fair working collection of books 
dealing with the history of literature, biographies of authors, commen- 
tary, criticism, and the like, including the writings of such men as 
Crescimbeni, Muratori, Maffei, Tiraboschi, Croce and De Sanctis. 
The Library is richer in editions for the study of the classical than of 
the modern and contemporary writers. It has various collections of 
the novelle antiche and much material for the study of the early 
successors of Boccaccio, as well as fairly good collections of early 
Italian poetry. 

The Newberry collections are fairly rich in the early and rare 
editions of the writers who, for the most part, are represented in the 
collections mentioned above, but whose works, on the other hand, in 
some cases, are to be found only in these early reprints. Space forbids 
anything approaching a complete list, but there are, for example, 
early editions of such Italian classical writers as Ariosto, Bembo, 
Benivieni, Boccaccio, Bojardo, Castiglione, Colonna, Dante, Guarini, 
Guazzo, Machiavelli, Petrarch, and others. Of Dante there are the 
Divina Commedia of 1477, 1481, 1491 and 1497, and the Convivio of 
1490, as well as many later texts, including the three editions issued 
in 1921 in commemoration of the six-hundredth anniversary of the 
poet’s death, the facsimile reproduction of the Codice Trivulziano 
1080, the facsimile of the Codice Landiano (1336), and the scholarly 
edition of Corrado Ricci. Among the Petrarchs there are J trionfi, 
1498, Sonetti et canzoni, 1478, Canzoniere, 1473, Sonetti, canzoni et 
triumphi, printed by Aldus in 1514, and a considerable number of 
his works in Latin in fifteenth and sixteenth-century editions. Of 
Castiglione’s // libro del cortegiano the Library has the Italian editions 
of 1528 (first edition), 1531, 1541, 1547 and 1552, and Thomas Hob- 
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by’s English translation of 1588. Stephano Guazzo’s La civile conver- 
satione, Venice, 1580, is an important book in itself, but it is addition- 
ally interesting when studied in connection with George Pettie’s 
English translation published in London, in 1581, the Newberry copy 
of which has the signature of Gabriel Harvey on the title-page. This 
edition of 1581 is without the fourth book, the translation of which 
was begun by Pettie, completed by Bartholomew Young, and pub- 
lished in London in 1586. The copy in the Newberry Library was 
presented by the late Professor Frederic Ives Carpenter. Apparently 
the only other copy of the rare 1581 edition in a public library is that 
possessed by the Signet Library, of Edinburgh. One of the most 
precious as well as one of the rarest Italian books in the Library is 
the far-famed Hypnerotomachia, of Francesco Colonna, printed by 
Manutius Aldus,in Venice, in 1499. In this beautiful volume fifteenth- 
century book production, in the opinion of many competent judges, 
reached its highest point. The Library has also the second edition, 
1545, likewise printed by the house of Aldus. 

Recognizing the all-permeating influence which the Italian classi- 
cal writers of the Renaissance had on English literature and _ its 
development, the Newberry has, for years, systematically endeavored 
to gather the best editions of the Elizabethan and Jacobean transla- 
tions from the Italian and, as a result, has already acquired a con- 
siderable collection. In 1913 Professor Frederic Ives Carpenter pre- 
sented to the Library a noteworthy collection of early English prose 
romances, and many of these were derived from the Italian. 

Of the nearly eleven hundred fifteenth-century books in the 
Newberry Library, thirty-four are printed in the Italian language. 
Several of these are mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs. Among 
the others, of special significance to the student of Italian literature 
are the following: Domenico Cavalca, Frutti della lingua [1485]; 
Jacopo Poggio Bracciolini, Sopra il trionfo della fama di Petrarca, 
1485/6, and his Historia Fiorentina, 1492; Burchiello, Sonetti, 
[c. 1495]; Ugo Pantiero, Tratti tredici, 1492; Luigi Pulci, Pistole.... 
al magnifico Lorenzo de Medici, 1492; Boccaccio, Fiammetta, 1491, 
and the Latin editions of his Genealogiae deorum, 1481, 1494 and 1497; 
Savonarola, Predica, [c. 1500], and his Esposizione del Psalmo Ixxix, 
1496. The Library has about two hundred and twenty-five books 
printed in Italian in the sixteenth century. 

In 1901 the Newberry Library acquired by purchase the famous 
linguistic library gathered by Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. The 
entire library contains some 18,000 volumes and was practically 
complete in the field it covered up to the Prince’s death in 1891. 
Included are sections devoted to the Italian language and to the 
various Italian dialects. There are about 2,500 volumes in this 
division, and it is unquestionably one of the most extensive collections 
in existence. In the group on Italian dialects are included works on 
Italo-Celtic dialects, Ligurian dialects, Tosco-Roman dialects, 
Neapolitan, Sicilian, Venetian and Sardinian dialects, together with 
a section on Italian slang. Many of these works are extremely rare 
and it would be practically impossible to gather now a library com- 
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mensurable with the Bonaparte collection. In dates the works 
range all the way from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century. 
Among the notably rare items in the Prince’s collection may be briefly 
mentioned the following: Fortunio, Regole grammaticali della volgar 
lingua, Ancona, 1516, the first edition of the first Italian grammar 
printed; Carlo Lenzoni, Jn defesa della lingua Fiorentina et di Dante, 
Florence, 1556; Madius, Grammatica Italica et Gallica, Frankfort, 
1594; Politi, Dittionario toscano, Venice, 1615; Trissino, Epistola del 
Trissino de le lettere nuovamente aggiunte ne la lingue ttaliana, Vicenza, 
1529; Lionardo Salviati, Degli avvertimenti della lingua sopra ’l 
Decamerone, Venice, 1584; Straparola da Caravaggio, Le tredeci 
piacevoli Notti, Venice, 1570; Giancarli, La Cingana, comedia, Venice, 
1564; and Lodovico Dolce, Nuove osservationi della lingua volgare, 
Venice, 1597. 

The most notable department of the Newberry Library is the 
Edward E. Ayer Collection of books relating to the North American 
Indian. The collection includes perforce much of the early material 
relating to the discovery, description and colonization of the new 
world, and many of the rarest and choicest bits of sixteenth-century 
Americana are found therein. A number of these early works are in 
Italian, and although this sketch is supposed to concern itself chiefly 
with the purely literary material in the Newberry Library, it is 
believed that many of these rare and early Italian historical, geo- 
graphical and topographical works would also be of interest to the 
student of Italian literature and language. For example, there is the 
Libro of Benedetto Bordone, his work published in Venice, in 1528, 
containing a description “‘de tutte l’isole del mondo,” including those 
of the new world; there is the edition of Peter Martyr, of Venice, 
1534, in Italian, with the title Libro primo della historia de lV’ Indie 
occidentali; and Tommaso Porcacchi, L’isole piu famose del mondo, 
1576; and Giacomo Castellani’s Italian translation of Las Casas’ 
Relatione of Spanish cruelties in the West Indies, printed in Venice, 
1626; Niccold Liburnio’s translation of Hernando Cortés’ Narratione, 
printed in Venice, 1524; several of the early sixteenth-century editions 
of Fracanzano da Montalboddo, and many others, both those who 
were Italians and those whose works were translated into that 
language. 

Although not strictly related to the field of Americana, the Ayer 
Collection has the most complete collection extant of the editions of 
geographical works of Claudius Ptolemy, who flourished in the 
second century. Several of these editions are translations into Italian, 
such, for example, as the metrical paraphrase “‘in terza rima”’ of 
Francesco Berlinghieri, which was printed without date, but about 
1480; the translation of Andrea Mattiolo, of Siena, printed in Venice, 
1547; the translations of Girolamo Ruscelli, printed in Venice, 1561, 
1564 and 1574; together with other Italian translations of later dates. 
A recent accession of allied interest is an edition of Marco Polo, in 
Italian, printed in Venice, about 1555. 

The Library has a music department containing some 14,000 
volumes, including about 6,500 scores. Many of the works are in 
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Italian and some of the scores are the compositions of Italian musi- 
cians, but as this subject is somewhat outside the scope of this sketch, 
only this brief mention will be made. Likewise in the field of the other 
fine arts, painting, engraving, sculpture and architecture, the Library 
has a considerable number of volumes in Italian, some of which would 
be helpful used in connection with the material more strictly in the 
field of literature. 

The Newberry Library is founded on a bequest made by Walter 
Loomis Newberry, a Chicago business man, who died in 1868. It 
was organized in 1887, and its present building was occupied in 1893. 
The Library is free to the public. 

GEORGE B. UTLEY 
The Newberry Library 


ITALIAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


A‘ THE request of the Editor of /talica, the following brief state- 
ment has been written of progress made on Italian achievmeent 
tests! prepared for the American and Canadian Committees on Mod- 
ern Languages. A and B forms of three tests, namely, Vocabulary, 
Grammar, and Comprehension, have been completed, and are now 
available in printed form. Applications for them should be addressed 
to the Chairman of the American Committee, Modern Foreign Lang- 
uage Study, 561 West 116th Street, New York City. 

The technique used in these tests is similar to that employed for 
other modern languages: for vocabulary ‘‘multiple choice,” for 
grammar ‘completion,’ and for comprehension ‘‘brief answers.” 
In the choice of material the method used is also similar, except in the 
case of the vocabulary test. No Italian word count has as yet been 
made to determine the relative frequency of words, their correspond- 
ing importance, and inversely, their relative difficulty. Under these 
circumstances Mr. Emilio Goggio and I (‘‘di necessita qui si registra’’), 
who have undertaken the task of preparing tests, made a preliminary 
study of the vocabularies of a large number of grammars and readers, 
from which a list of useful words was compiled and arranged in 
what seemed to be their relative order of difficulty. Upon this list 
the vocabulary test is based. Only experience can determine how 
successful our efforts have been. Here, as elsewhere, our object has 
been to prepare tests that can be used in different grades, and it is 
hoped that they will answer this purpose. 

In the grammar test, one hundred questions have been provided, 
a more extensive sampling than in the tests made for other modern 
languages. In deference to the opinion of critics who examined the 
first draft of the grammar test, questions on idiom have been avoided. 
This matter is still a moot point. Our decision to omit even common 
idioms like aver sete presupposes that an idiom test will some day be 


1 For a further discussion of these tests and the problems involved in them see 
Bulletins Nos. 1 and 2 of the Modern Foreign Language Study. 
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prepared to take care of modes of speech that lie on the borderline of 
vocabulary, syntax, and something less definable, but are included, 
and rightly so, in every grammar. 

In time it may be possible to construct grammar tests on a scienti- 
fic basis. Up to the present no syntax count has been completed for 
any modern language. The advantage of such a count lies in the 
possibility it would afford of arranging questions according to their 
order of ease or difficulty as determined by the frequency or infre- 
quency of their use. Grammar tests as now made can grade students 
only by the scores obtained, which on the whole is about all that can 
be expected even in such scientifically constructed tests as have 
been prepared for French and Spanish vocabulary. 

The most difficult subject to test objectively is comprehension or 
silent reading. To choose paragraphs that ascend in difficulty is one 
aspect of the problem. This can in a measure be achieved by experi- 
mentation. A greater difficulty lies in fitting questions to the para- 
graphs that determine convincingly the candidate’s understanding of 
the material read, and make likely brief answers that can be scored 
objectively. Moreover, except by resorting to highly specialized or 
technical vocabularies, it would seem to be impossible to devise 
paragraphs of progressive difficulty that do not test both a knowledge 
of the foreign language and intelligence. 

The paragraph or essay type of comprehension test, because of 
the amount of reading required of the student, allows of a rather 
limited number of questions, if the test is not to extend beyond a one 
class period. An alternative type has been devised, and consists of a 
series of “‘true-false’’ sentences. These can be read and answered in 
large numbers within a class period, and can be scored objectively. 
Disconnected sentences do not, however, test the pupil’s ability to 
understand connected speech, in which there is an interplay of 
vocabulary, grammar, and thought, definitely expressed or merely 
suggested by the context. 

In their enquiry, the two committees are eager to do as much for 
Italian as for other languages. Tests as now prepared are only in an 
experimental stage. The committees hope, therefore, that teachers 
will coéperate in administering the tests, and will offer suggestions 
for their improvement. An extensive testing program has been under- 
taken in order to obtain as objective an estimate as possible of the 
present status of modern language teaching. The first administra- 
tion of the tests is intended primarily to determine norms of achieve- 
ment by grades, or by semesters of preparation. The continued use of 
achievement and progress tests over a long period of time will help 
to determine more accurately than is now possible our somewhat 
vague ideals of accomplishment. ‘Teachers who are interested in 
investigating problems connected with their work, but who are 
unfamiliar with the nature and purpose of scientific tests, can profit 
greatly by reading an article written by Professor V. A. C. Henmon, 
supervisor of achievement tests for the two committees. Copies will 
be forwarded by me on request. 

MILTON A. BUCHANAN 
University of Toronto 
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SUMMER COURSES IN ITALIAN 


The courses in Italian to be offered this summer are, with few 
exceptions, like those given during the summer of 1925. As far 
as we have been able to find out, no new names are to be added to the 
list of universities offering summer work in Italian. We regret that 
New York University is not giving Italian this summer and must, 
therefore, be omitted from the following list: 

1. Boston University: Elementary, Professor James Geddes; 
Advanced Italian, Professor George E. Washburn. 

2. California: Elementary, Mrs. Piccirillo and Mr. Rotunda; 
Contemporary Italian Literature, Mrs. Piccirillo. 

3. Southern California: Elementary, Professor Herbert D. Aus- 
tin. 

4. Chicago: Elementary, Miss Ruth Young of Smith College; 
Modern Italian Literature and Petrarch, Associate Professor Bullock 
of the Bryn Mawr College; Dante, // Purgatorio, and Boccaccio, 
Professor E. H. Wilkins. 

5. Columbia: Elementary, Messers. P. M. Riccio, Gino Bigon- 
giari and H. R. Marraro; Intermediate, Mr. Bigongiari; Italian Con- 
versation and Composition, Dr. O. F. Rinetti; Contemporary Italian 
Literature, and History of Italian Literature, Professor Giorgio La 
Piana of Harvard. 

6. Harvard: Elementary, and the Literature of the XVth and 
XVIth centuries, Dr. Lauro De Bosis of Rome. 

7. Johns Hopkins: Italian Elements, Practical Italian and the 
Poetry of Carducci, Assistant Professor Lemmi of Goucher College. 

8. Michigan: Elementary, Mr. Michael De Fillippis. 

9. Pennsylvania: Elementary, Assistant Professor Domenico 
Vittorini. 

10. Wisconsin: Elementary and Intermediate, Miss Doris Ben- 
nett; Research, Professor Schlatter. 


SUMMER COURSES IN ITALY 


Courses for foreigners will be held during the summer of 1926 
at the following universities: 
Florence (20th year) July 15 to August 31 
Perugia (1st year) July to October 
Rome (4th year) July 15 to August 26 
Siena (10th year) August 1 to September 15 
Venice (4th year) September 1 to 31 
All these universities offer practical instruction in literature and 
linguistics besides lectures in many other fields. Each school stresses 
particularly the art and history of the region in which it is located 
or with which it is or has been related. Thus, for example, Venice 
in its review of Venetian history touches on that of the Balkan Penin- 
sula and the Orient. As a rule the regular faculty of each university 
is in residence during the summer. The registration fee is about 
200 lire. Certificates of attendance or proficiency are granted. 
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Students are given every opportunity to visit museums and monu- 
ments either alone or under the guidance of the professors. Besides 
excursions for study, others are organized for social purposes. 

The Secretary of Foreign Students willingly assists strangers to 
find accommodations in hotels, pensions or private homes. Venice 
boasts an excellent foyer, the Domus Civicus. As this building is 
usually full, those seeking to enter it should make reservations as 
far in advance as possible. Students coming to Italy for the first 
time would do well to attend the Universities of Florence or Rome, 
not only because the courses there are the best organized, but because 
of the artistic advantages of both cities and because of their central 
location. The courses at the Ca’ Foscari in Venice come somewhat 
late but during a most pleasant season and are enjoyable and well 
arranged. 

The idea of inter-university study is fast gaining importance here; 
the courses are becoming better organized and the attendance is 
growing year by year. Foreign students may be sure of a cordial 
welcome. 

MartTHE Biocn, Florence, [taly 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES IN AMERICA! 
January— March, 1926 
ComPILED By J. E. Suaw 
MONOGRAPHS, ARTICLES, etc. 


ALtroccul, R. “Scott, Manzoni, Rovani.”” M.L.N., XLI, 175-176. 
(A passage in Rovani’s Cento Anni seems to have been suggested 
by another in the Promessi Sposi, and the latter is thought to 
be an echo of a third in Scott’s Peveril of the Peak.) 

BuCHANAN, M. A. ‘ ‘Culteranismo’ in Calderén’s La vida es sueno”’ 
in Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, Tomo I. Madrid, Imprenta de 
los sucesores de Hernando, 1924. (‘“‘The movement [which pro- 
duced culteranismo| began in Italy and spread thence to France 
and Spain,” p. 545. On p. 547 words are mentioned, of the kind 
in question, which are found in Petrarch and Ariosto.) 

Buttock, W. L. “The Lyric Innovations of Giovanni Della Casa.’ 
P.M.L.A., XLI, 82-90. (Giovanni della Casa was renowned as 
a poet in the sixteenth century and called ‘‘a second Bembo.”’ 
Modern critics praise him especially as an innovator in lyric 
form mentioning particularly his use of ‘‘enjambement’”’ from 
verse to verse, from quatrain to quatrain of the sonnet, from 


! This-bibliography includes only books, articles, and reviews of a studious kind. 
Names of periodicals are abbreviated as follows: Modern Language Journal (M.L.J.), 
Modern Language Notes (M.L.N.), Modern Philology (M.P.), Philological Quarterly 
(P. Q.), Publications of the Modern Language Association (P.M.L.A.), Romanic Review 
(R.R.). Pedagogical studies relating to modern languages in general have also been 
excluded. If any items have been omitted, we shall be glad to publish addenda in our 
next number. Communications should be addressed to Professor J. E. Shaw, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
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quatrain to tercet, and from tercet to tercet. Professor Bullock 
clearly shows that Petrarch and Bembo used these kinds of 
enjambement even more frequently than Della Casa, who was a 
rather timid versifier. Gamba in his Serie di Testi ecc. tells us 
that Anton-Federigo Seghezzi ‘‘two and a half centuries ago’”’ 
said that it was from Bembo that Della Casa learned this trick. 
The verse of the latter endures because of its “‘melodious dignity”’ 
not because of the originality of its form.) 

CRAWFORD, J. P. W. “Notes on Three Sonnets of Boscén.”’ M.L.N., 
XLI, 102-105. (Clear parallels between the sonnets of Petrarch 
‘“‘Datemi pace,” “S’amor non é,” “‘S’una fede amorosa,’’ and 
three sonnets of Juan Boscan.) 

HavuvetteE, H. “L’Enseignement de la langue italienne en France.” 
Ttalica, III, 1-2. (A brie but clear account of the extent and 
character of instruction in Italian in France.) 

Herrick, M. T. “Joseph Trapp and the Aristotelian ‘Catharsis,’ ”’ 
M.L.N., XLI, 158-163. (Trapp, in his pathological explanation 
of catharsis, was following Milton, who, in his turn, had been 
influenced by Italian commentators of Aristotle and preceded 
by Giovanni della Casa in the Galateo.) 

Homes, U. T. “Villon’s Testament, Line 1194.” M.L.N., XLI, 
116-118. (Line 1194 should read ‘“‘Que le Tusca et ses gens 
d’armes,”’ and ‘“‘le Tuscan” is Pope Pius II—Enea Silvio Picco- 
lomini—born near Siena.) 

Moore, O. H. ‘‘The Young King, Henry Plantagenet (1155-1183), 
in History, Literature, and Tradition.”” The Ohio State Univer- 
sity Studies, Vol. Il, No. 12.—Contributions in Languages and 
Literatures, No. 3. IV and 107 pp. (Besides $$ III and IV: 
“Bertran de Born and the Young King: the Historical Docu- 
ments,’’ and ‘‘Bertran de Born and the Young King: the Early 
Development of the Legend,’ which appeared in Ro., LI (cf. 
Italica, III, 12), this monograph contains: I, “Life of the 
Young King,” a biographical account compiled from reliable 
chronicles; II, ‘‘The Young King in the Récits @un Ménestrel 
de Rheims, and Related Chronicles’; V, ‘‘Bertran de Born and 
the Young King: Non-Provengal Materials from the Novellieri,”’ 
an examination of the stories in the Novellino and the Conti di 
Antichi Cavalieri which are not derived from known Provengal 
sources; VI, ““The Reading ‘Re Giovane’ in Dante’s /nferno,” 
in which this reading is defended on the ground that Dante 
must have known from Provencal sources that the young king’s 
name was not Giovanni; VII, ‘‘Bertran de Born and the Young 
King: Development of the Legend after Dante’s time,” in 
which the mis-statements of commentators on the /nferno, and 
of Dante’s contemporary, Villani, are ascribed either to known 
sources, or to imitation of another commentator, or to original 
invention, and to the early alteration by copyists of /mnf., 
XXVIII, 135. Appendix A, ‘“Dante’s Knowledge of the Poetry 
of Bertran de Born,” is an answer to Jeanroy and Santangelo, 
who have respectively questioned and denied Dante’s acquaint- 
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ance with the poems of Bertran and the Provencal Vidas and 
Razos. Appendix B, “Copies of Documents,” contains the 
Vidas and Razos and poems of Bertran in question, the appropri- 
ate stories from the Novellino and the Conti di Antichi Cavalieri, 
extracts from the Inferno and from Villani and the commen- 
tators, and from an English ballad. There follows a bibliography 
of nearly six pages.) 

PARMENTER, C. E. ‘‘Phonetics and Italian.” Jtalica, III, 2-4. 
(The importance of pronunciation in learning a language, and 
of phonetics—not necessarily phonetic script—for pronunciation 
of Italian. The article contains valuable bibliographical informa- 
tion as to indispensable text-books and special studies.) 


PREZZOLINI, G. “Italian Essayists and Ironists.’’ R. R., XVII, 1-7. 
(The distinguished critic, in reply to the familiar complaint that 
Italian literature lacks essays, humorous and well-bred, learned 
and light at the same time, mentions Petrarch’s Letters, L. B. 
Alberti’s /ntercoenalia, Doni, Lando, Grazzini, Pietro Aretino, 
Annibal Caro, Castiglione, Tasso’s Dialogues, Redi’s Es perienze, 
Magalotti. For contemporary literature, he speaks discerningly 
of Pirandello, Croce, Papini, Dino Provenzal, Emilio Cecchi, 
Antonio Baldini, Bontempelli, Vincenzo Cardarelli, Orio Vergani 
and Alberto Cecchi. He admits the absence of promising writers 
in the latest generation.) 

SHAW, J. E. “The ‘Donna Angelicata’ in The Ring and the Book.” 
P.M.L.A., XLI, 55-81. (An attempt to show that the chief 
characters of the Old Yellow Book are transfigured in the 
Ring and the Book, and that this transfiguration is in accordance 
with the tradition of the Italian and Provengal erotic lyric, and 
with Browning’s theory of love, which is fundamentally identical 
with that of Dante.) 

THORNDYKE, L. ‘‘Medicine Versus Law in Late Medieval and 
Medicean Florence.” R. R., XVII, 8-31. (A discussion of the 
contents of three fifteenth-century mss. of the Laurentian 
Library: Tractatus de nobilitate legum et medicinae by Coluccio 
Salutati, Disputatio an medicina sit legibus politicis preferenda vel 
e contra by John Baldus, De medicina et legum prestantia by John 
of Arezzo, and of the dialogue on the same subject by Poggio 
Bracciolini in his Historia tripartita. Coluccio’s work, which was 
printed once in Venice, 1542, is a defence of the profession of law 
against an attack by a Florentine physician named Bernardo; 
that of Baldus, after giving arguments for and against law and 
medicine respectively, settles the question in favor of medicine; 
John of Arezzo’s disputation is, like that of Poggio, in the form 
of dialogue, the speakers being Carlo Marsuppini of Arezzo, 
Niccold Niccoli of Florence, and Leonardo Aretino. Medicine is 
preferred in his work as in Poggio’s. The discussion contributes 
light on the fifteenth century attitude as to the nature and 
purpose of science, the relation between magic and science, 
Jaw and politics, and as to the value of democracy; on the pre- 
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valence of dissection of the human body, on the use of torture in 
the courts, and other matters. 

VAUGHAN, H. H. “The Partitive Construction in Italian.”’ J/éalica, 
III, 5-7. (Grammatical rules regarding Italian constructions 
are frequently more elastic than those governing French and 
Spanish constructions. Professor Vaughan illustrates the 
variety of ways of expressing the Partitive idea in Italian, as 
compared especially with English.) 

WILkins, E. H. “The Pre-Chigi Form of the Canzoniere of Petrarch.”’ 
M.P., XXIII, 257-272. (Chiefly by studying the arrangement, 
notation, dates, and cancellations of the poems contained in 
the Vatican ms. L. 3196 which are also in L. 3195, Professor 
Wilkins is able to reconstruct the Canzoniere as it was before 
Petrarch gave it the form it has in the Chigi ms. L. V. 176, 
and to show that the Chigi form was made from that ‘‘Pre- 
Chigi’’ form in a way similar to that in which (as was shown by 
Professor R. S. Phelps in The Earlier and Later Forms of Petrarch’s 
Canzoniere. Chicago, 1925) the final form was made from the 
Chigi form. The Chigi form was made probably between 1361 
and 1365. The Pre-Chigi form was made between 1356 and 1359, 
and the Canzoniere made for Azzo da Correggio in 1357 was 
probably copied from it. A table representing the poems common 
to V. L. 3196 and 3195, contrived with extraordinary skill, 
enables the reader to follow easily the lucid argumentation.) 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


C., R. S. In M.P., XXIII, 361-363. Robertson, J. C. Studies in the 
Genesis of Romantic Theory in the Eighteenth Century. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1923. (The thesis “‘that the Italy which led the 
critical theory of Europe in the sixteenth century, played again 
a pioneer réle at the beginning of the eighteenth; that the con- 
ception of ‘creative imagination,’.... was virtually born in 
Italy to grow to full maturity in England and Germany”’ is 
received with some skepticism.) 

"TAVENS, R. D. In M.L.N., XLI, 132-133. Italian Landscape in 
Eighteenth Century England, by Elizabeth Wheeler Manwaring. 
New York, Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1925. 

Lemmi, C. W. In Jtalica, III, 14-15. Poeti iirici dei secoli XVIII 
e XIX. Edited by Giuseppe De Robertis. Firenze. Le Monnier 
(1925). 

Lieper, F. W. C. In M.L.N., XLI, 194-197. Ezio Levi, [/ principe 
Don Carlos nella leggenda e nella poesia. Roma, Treves (1924), 
Seconda edizione. 

McKenzik, K. In /talica, III, 13-14. The Earlier and Later Forms 
of Petrarch’s Canzoniere. By Ruth Shepard Phelps. Chicago. 
University of Chicago Press, 1925. 

Mustarp, W.P. In M.L.N., XLI, 202-204. The Life and Poems of 
Nicholas Grimald, by L. R. Merrill. Yale Studies in English, 
LXIX. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1925. (Suggests 
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Navagero’s Jolas and an epigram of Sannazzaro as sources 
used by Grimald.) 

SmitH, W. In M.L.N., XLI, 142. La Comédie italienne. L’Im provisa- 
tion, les canevas, vies, caractéres, portraits, masques des illustres 
personnages de la commedia dell’arte, par Pierre Louis Duchartre. 
Paris, Librairie de France, 1924. 

SPINGARN, J. E. In R. R., XVII, 71-73. La Politesse mondaine et les 
théories de Vhonnéteté en France au XVITI®° siécle, de 1600 a 1660, 
par M. Magendie. Paris, Alcan, n.d. (The reviewer’s chief 
criticism is that the book has been composed without reference 
to the Italian sources of French ideas and customs. ‘No study 
of the history of the ideal of the gentleman is possible without 
an understanding of its progressive modification, out of French 
chivalry, through the Italian ‘cortegiano,’ with his classical 
culture, and the later Renaissance ‘gentiluomo.’ ’’) 


ADDENDA 


GILBERT, A. H. Dante’s Conception of Justice, Durham, N. C. 
Duke University Press, 1925. ix+244 pp. (Cf. the review by 
C. H. Grandgent in M.L.N., XLI, 268-270.) 

MaARRARO, H. R. “Education in Italy Under Mussolini,’ Current 
History XXIII, 705-709. (An account of the ‘‘Gentile”’ reforms 
as they are now being applied.) 


REQUEST TO MEMBERS 

Since many Circoli Italiani which try to give annually some 
Italian play find it very difficult to select one that is appropriate and 
effective, it has been suggested that all those teachers of Italian who 
have tried a play and found it successful send to the Editors of /talica 
the exact name of the play, the author, and any comment derived 
from experience. A postal card with this information addressed to 
Hilda Norman, The University of Chicago, will be welcome. If 
sufficient replies are received, we shall gladly tabulate and publish 


the results. 
Eptrors 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


We are glad to announce that the following have become Life 
Members: 
Professor C. H. Grandgent, Harvard University 
Professor J. E. Shaw, University of Toronto 
Mr. W. D. Scoble, Seattle, Washington 


et 
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TATHAM, Epwarp H. R., M.A., F.S.A., Francesco Petrarca, The 
First Modern Man of Letters, His Life and Correspondence: 
A Study of the Early Fourteenth Century (1304-1347). Volume 
I: Early Years and Lyric Poems. London, The Sheldon Press, 
1925. Pp. xxiv+488. 18 S. 


A monumental work on Petrarch and his epoch, which will run to nearly 2000 
pages when completed, is launched with the publication of this well printed quarto 
volume. Three others are under way; the first of them, which carries the narrative 
down to the poet’s migration to Italy in 1347, is in press, but the other two—although 
already partly written—are to see the light only if Volumes I and II prove acceptable 
to the public. And this they are very likely to do. Solidly supported, yet written in a 
comfortable old-fashioned style by “‘the canon and prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral,” 
they are a typical example of the fruits of English classical learning and leisure. They 
will be welcomed by that body of cultivated readers who have enjoyed and absorbed 
in recent years Mrs. Ady’s works on the Este ladies, Sabbatini’s Caesar Borgia, and 
Col. Young’s volumes on the Medici; and yet, since they have all the “apparatus” 
of scholarship, they offer valuable discussions and conclusions (if not new material) 
to the speciaiist also. ‘‘My aim—perhaps unattainable—has been to produce a book 
sufficiently interesting to please the ‘general reader,’ yet at the same time sufficiently 
‘up to date’ in its information to be welcomed by scholars and students. For the sake 
of the latter I have given elaborate references, and have tried not to shirk one of the 
many difficult problems involved; while my humble advice to the former would be to 
‘skip’ all notes, discussions, and excursuses, and to read the main narrative as an essay 
in ‘Historical Biography’ ” (p. xv). 

The author moves at ease through the maze of biographical materia] presented 
by the letters (a welcome number of which he translates), the eclogues, and the metrical 
epistles (a useful translation in blank verse of the autobiographic I, vii, is found on page 
365); he makes wise biographical use of the Secretum and the first canzone, and is at 
home in the vast Petrarch literature. Preceding biographies are evaluated in the 
Preface. and the author pays a compliment to American Petrarch studies and the 
Fiske Collection; ‘“‘and even American ladies have found the subject attractive” 
(p. xiv). His own work, whose original inspiration was the perusal of Pierre de Nolhac’s 
Pétrarque et ’ humanisme, differs from the others by its emphasis at once upon the 
Latin works and upon the external history of Petrarch’s times; its real intention is to 
bring the fourteenth century nearer to us by centering it upon a striking personality, 
and so to fill ‘‘that gap in the knowledge of European history possessed by the average 
educated of the “period known as the ‘Middle Ages.’”’ The chapters on 
Papacy at Avignon,” “Italy and the Papacy,” “The Pontificate of John XXII and 
Benedict XII,” in this first volume, make a valuable review and digest of those compli- 
cated events which were the background of Petrarch’s life, and of which he was more 
than once a part. 

This treatment, however, throws the poet of the Canzoniere a little out of focus. 
For the author, Petrarch ‘“‘was born for something better than to be a lovesick son- 
neteer. Fortunately for himself—and, we may add, for posterity—he had mental 
resources which drew him to higher things’ (p. 160). So even in this present volume, 
entitled Early Life and Lyric Poems—the only one, presumably, which will seriously 
consider them—the Rerum vulgarium fragmenta interest Mr. Tatham chiefly by their 
biographical data. In general, it is on the ‘‘modern side” that this work is open to 
criticism. There are a great many misprints in French and Italian titles, and such 
forms as “Christine de Pise” (p. 122), “Lorenzo di Medici” (p. 105), “Maurice de 
Séves”’ (p. 240), “Gai Science” (p. 107, et al.), show a smaller care for the particularities 
of Romance scholarship than of Classical. And ‘‘the autograph copy of the Canzoniere”’ 
(p. 201, n. 2) is a misleading description of the manuscript V. L. 3196. 

A very wide use of books and articles by Romance scholars admits a few lacunae. 
It is rather strange, for example, to cite among the authorities acknowledged in the 
Preface, Carducci’s commentary of 1876, without mention of the Carducci-Ferrari 
commentary of 1899. The work of Prince d’Essling and Miintz is not mentioned. The 
discussion of Petrarch’s copy of Livy (pp. 166-67) betrays ignorance of an article by 
A. Foresti (Rivista d’Italia, XXIV (1921), III, 403) which would have confirmed and 
developed a conjecture of Mr. Tatham’s own. Although Flamini’s biographical and 
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topographical study, Tra Valchiusa ed At ignone, (Turin, 1910,) isse veral times quoted, 
it is not laid under contribution for the discussion (pp. 225, 237) of two problems which 
are thoroughly treated in it—the day, or days, and the exact locality, of the innamora- 
mento. The statements concerning the origin of the sonnet and the canzone (pp. 
201-02) are far from “‘up to date’’; they quote no one later than Gaspary and Snell, and 
take no account of the studies by Professor Wilkins (Modern Philology, 1914-15). 

But on Petrarch the poet valuable works already abound. This “Life and Times, 
with the extensive treatment of the Latin works to be expected in the forthcoming 
volumes, has had no real predecessor—certainly not on this, perhaps formidable, 
scale—and all readers must be grateful for it. 

RuTH SHEPARD PHELPS 
University of Minnesota 


Mar, G., L’arte dello scrivere con gli esempi e la pratica dei prosatori 
nostri contemporanei. Milano, Hoepli, 1924, in-16, di pag. xvi- 
576. Lire 18. 

Opinioni, saggi e tecnica di Biagi, Bontempelli, Borgese, 
Bracco, Brocchi, Buzzi, Cicognani, Croce, D’Annunzio, Da 
Verona, Deledda, Di San Secondo, Janni, Lopez, Martini, 
Marinetti, Moretti, Negri, Niccodemi, Novaro, Ojetti, Panzini, 
Paolieri, Papini, Pirandello, Rocca, Romagnoli, Serao, Thovez, 
Tilgher, Varaldo, Vivanti, Zuccoli, ecc. 

Digressiont su Dante, Boccaccio, Manzoni, Verga, Fucini, 
ecc.— Tolstoi, Dickens, Balzac, Flaubert, Anatole France, ecc. 


I confess that I sent for this book in the naive hope of finding it suitable for our 
American classes in advanced Italian composition. I say hope and not expectation, for 
I have been disillusioned many times; and it is, indeed, perhaps too much to expect 
that our Italian colleagues should understand our peculiar pedagogical problems, and 
write books for our special needs. Still, the announcement was so promising and 
alluring that I did think it might be of practical use to us here. Although the title was 
somewhat “‘big,”’ indefinite, and suspicious, the subtitles were so modest, definite, and 
“catchy” that the hope seemed justified. These promised much: opinioni, saggi e 
tecnica of the best contemporary Italian authors, a long list of whom followed, and a 
number of digressioni on some of the most venerated authors of all times, including 
foreigners. But, unfortunately, these promises were not kept, at least not to the extent 
and in the manner expected. (See on page 400 of the text the light and amusing excuse 
the Author offers for this little deception or commercial ruse.) In spite of this, the 
book is not without value even for us. It is an excellent manual not only for the 
Italian student in Italy preparing himself to be a writer but for any future writer in 
any language, since the problems of the writer are essentially the same in all languages, 
and, mutatis mutandis, the same precepts apply. But, as might be expected in a treatise 
on the art of writing, a ‘thorough knowledge of the langu uage itself is simply presupposed, 
and the student deficient in this knowledge is merely advised as to how to get it. The 
book, then, is not suitable for use in our Italian classes, but makes excellent collateral 
reading for exceptional students and for all young writers. It resembles somewhat 
De Amicis’ L’ Idioma gentile, but while it is more exhaustive and formal in treatment, 
it is neither so genial in character, nor so helpful to the very young. 

In substance the Author has written a rhetoric. There are, for instance, the 
usual chapters on unity, emphasis, and coherence, on sentence and paragraph structure, 
on the general and detailed plan of a composition, on the various forms of prose writing, 
etc. But it is a modern rhetoric, modern in theory, in practice, and in terminology. 
It seems that the Author, Crocian to the bone, and yet a practical, classical teacher 
by instinct and training, while accepting the philosophical truth that thought is 
expression, and that art is intuition, realizes that a thought or image, to be communi- 
cable to others, must be such in essence and assume such form that it may in turn 
be conceived and understood by others than the artist alone; an expression must be 
intelligible, otherwise we shall be confronted with a dilemma similar to that of the 
physicist who wonders whether a sound, produced in a place where there are no ears 
to hear it, is really a sound. The Author implies that the artist’s spiritual world, 
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together with his mental habits and logical training, must be, as they generally are, 
at least similar to those of his immediate fellowmen; and that it is these common factors 
of our spiritual world and mental constitution that should be studied, and not “sensi- 
bility, inspiration, fervor, or fancy,’’ which, of course, can neither be taught nor 
learned. Existing words and phrases are the expressed thoughts of previous generations, 
still occurring and recurring to whole populations, and the combination, the order in 
which they occur, also register generally established mental habits. If we would be 
understood by the many, we must learn to express ourselves as they do, in the normal 
or logical way. The study of the visualization and manner of thinking of a whole 
people, which means the study of words and phrases, of syntax and forms, of order and 
arrangement, in short the study of a given language, is what constitutes for the writer 
the mastery of his technique, without which he can think and express nothing intelli- 
gible to others. The Author, however, who is mainly concerned with the art of writing, 
and not with the rudiments of the language, does not propose to lay down the law, 
but merely to note his observations, leaving it to the student to derive his own precepts 
from them as well as ‘‘an incentive to do differently.” 

This reconciliation of the Crocian theory with the traditional rhetorical teachings 
constitutes a valuable contribution in the field of pedagogy, and Part One of the book 
may be considered a useful appendix to Croce’s Aesthetic. But Mari’s book is also 
worthy of praise for the genial modernization of many rhetorical terms, which have 
become objectionable, almost repulsive, to students owing to the veil of obscurity that 
has dropped over them as a result of the continual abuse and misuse of them, and for 
the new life which he instills in all the old problems that are discussed. He is especially 
interesting and original in the third part, entitled Esortativa, in which he gives us the 
amusing result of his research in the proper hygiene for creative work; where he also 
explains the physical and mental discipline to which writers need to subject them- 
selves; and where he abounds most in advice and exhortations of all kinds, revealing 
himself a very kind and anxious friend of the pupil as well as an excellent, practical 
teacher. He tells us, for instance, of a questionnaire which he sent to a number of 
contemporary Italian writers. (Evidently the questionnaire method has crossed the 
ocean and invaded even Italy.) The questions asked were: (1) What is the best 
physical regimen for the mind? (2) When and where do you work? (3) Do you write 
or dictate? (4) Do you write di getto, composing in final form at once, or do you make 
a first draft and revise? No definite conclusion is reached, but one may draw his own 
from the experience of others. 

Thus Mari’s book, although impracticable as a text-book for the American 
student of Italian, is not just another valueless old-fashioned rhetoric, but a most useful, 
modern manual of the art of writing, authoritative, practical, and readable. 

ANGELO LIPARI 
Yale University 


BIONDOLILLO, FRANCESCO. teatro di Roberto Bracco, Palermo, 
Priulla, 1923. Pp. 80. Lire 5. 

ParRIsI, PASQUALE. Roberto Bracco—la sua vita, la sua arte, i suot 
critict. Palermo, Sandron, 1923. Pp. 284. Lire 8. 


Six years ago Cesare Levi, who may well be considered the most scholarly of 
Italian dramatic critics, said to this reviewer that he regarded Bracco as undoubtedly 
the best of contemporary Italian dramatists. Since then, to be sure, Pirandello has 
come forth with several remarkable plays, and a few younger writers, such as Berrini, 
Rosso di San Secondo, Forzano, F. M. Martini, etc. have written effective, if not great 
things, while Tumiati and Sem Benelli continue to exploit historical drama. Should 
we, however, as the literary critic must always try to do, venture to glance at contem- 
porary Italian drama in an effort to judge it as posterity may judge it, we might dare 
to say that in the work of the last fifty years, perhaps the names of Giacosa and Bracco 
will best be remenibered. 

In a course on the development of Contemporary Italian Drama, therefore, 
Bracco is very important, and consequently the teacher seeks studies of the man and 
his work. Of course, we have good chapters in Lander MacClintock’s The Contemporary 
Drama of Italy, Boston, Little, Brown and Company (1920); in Guido Ruberti’s ad- 
mirable work, // teatro contemporaneo in Europa, Bologna, Cappelli (1920); in Tonelli’ 
excellent L’ Evoluzione del teatro contemporanco in Italia, Palermo, Sandron (1913), and 
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in Cesare Levi's Autori drammatici italiani, Bologna, Zanichelli (1922). Finally, the 
two little books mentioned at the beginning of this review. 

Though these little books are neither exhaustive nor scholarly, they help to shed 
considerable light on Bracco’s personality and craftsmanship. The first, by Biondolillo, 
has, besides the defect of great brevity, the unpardonable defect, in serious criticism, 
of being written in a tone of distinct animosity. This reveals itself, for instance, at 
the very beginning when, appraising those first little curtain raisers which Bracco wrote 
merely for fun and not with a seriously creative purpose, Biondolillo finds them devoid 
of deep characterization! Does not deep characterization come with maturity in the 
craft? In judging literature should one not, after all, also ask what the author intended 
to do? Biondolillo even goes so far as to descend to invective, which is exactly at the 
antipodes from criticism. He does, however, make here and there shrewd critical 
remarks that may help one who can separate appraisal from animadversion, toward 
a clearer understanding of Bracco. 

Mr. Parisi’s book, on the contrary, is journalistic in method and written entirely 
from the point of view of a close friend and enthusiastic admirer. His book has the 
valuable advantage of giving us personal aspects that we had no means of knowing. 
Nor is Mr. Parisi’s study superficial. It shows a critic with a sound dramatic back- 
ground and one who, though a fervent admirer, tries to be fair. There is much in his 
pages that is enlightening, and all of it is interesting. 

As a matter of fact, we are perhaps too close to Bracco for final appraisal. And 
as, fortunately, he is only sixty-four years young, we surely expect from his fertile 
Neapolitan inspiration several more plays as good as his remarkable human pictures: 
Sperduti nel buio (1901), La piccola fonte (1905), and particularly // piccolo santo (1909), 

ALTROCCHI 
The University of Chicago 


NEWS NOTES* 
At HoMe 


Professor Kenneth McKenzie of Princeton University, who in 1921-22 delivered 
a course of lectures at the University of Rome and other Italian Universities, has just 
received official notice of his appointment as “‘Aggregato Straniero della Facolta di 
Filosofia e Lettere della R. Universita degli Studi di Roma.” 

Professor Giorgio La Piana has been made full professor of Church History at 
Harvard for the coming year. He will spend the first half of the year on leave of 
absence in Europe for purposes of study. 

Dr. Arthur Livingston, Lecturer in Romance Languages, has been appointed 
Associate Professor at Columbia University. His courses will be confined to the 
Graduate Faculty. Dr. Livingston has taught at Smith and Cornell as well asat 
Columbia. For the past few years he has devoted himself to the study of current literary 
and philosophical movements in Italy and his studies have received official recognition 
from the Italian government. 

Professor Richard F. Mezzotero of Allegheny College will conduct a tour to Europe 
this summer under the business management of the Temple Tours. The trip lasts for 
sixty-three days and includes many of the principal Italian cities. 

First year Italian is to be given at George Washington University, Washington, 
D. C., next year by Professor H. G. Doyle who is planning to add advanced courses as 
soon as possible. 

The Westinghouse Professorship is at present held by Professor John H. Williams 
of Harvard. He has been delivering lectures in the leading cities of Italy and will 
continue his work abroad next year. 

Professor Ernest H. Wilkins has resigned as Dean of the Colleges at the University 
of Chicago. 

Professor R. Altrocchi of the University of Chicago is spending the spring and 
summer in Italy where he expects to gather interesting material for /talica. 

Miss Christine Phelps, winner of the Duror Memorial Fellowship, after a year of 
graduate work at Columbia, plans to continue her studies at the University of Rome. 


* The Editors urge all members loyally to collaborate in making these News Notes 
of general interest by sending them promptly and abundantly all news about new 
appointments, promotions, fellowships, publications and other professional activities. 
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The Circolo Italiano of Boston University under the direction of Salvatore Tar- 
taglia presented with great success the comedy A ddio Giovinezza by Camasio and Oxilia. 

We gratefully acknowledge the News Bulletins sent us by the Italy America So- 
ciety. These call attention to two publications of use to travelers, journalists, lecturers 
and writers on current events: The Almanacco Italiano and the Almanacco della 
Donna by G. Fumagalli, Bemporad, Florence. The Guida bibliografica by G. Prezzolini 
is recommended for its comprehensive reading list of modern literature. 

The Fellowship of the Italy America Society, now held by Miss Leslie J. Gaylord 
of the University of Chicago, will be awarded this month for the coming year. 

It is interesting to see that a new monthly magazine, the Dictum, dealing with 
Italian art and culture, is appearing in this country. We join the Italy America Society 
in wishing it success. 

In his Departmental Report Professor John L. Gerig of Columbia mentions the 
increase in the registration of students in the Italian classes at Barnard College. 
Professor Gerig also reports the benefit performance of La Traviata given by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company on the 9th of last February for the Italian House. During the 
same month the Italian colony of Newark, N. J., gave a benefit for the same purpose. 
In addition to these contributions many letters have been received from prominent 
Italians offering their support. Premier Mussolini has generously promised to furnish 
the building with art treasures from Italy. 

Dr. Torquato C. Giannini, Commissioner of Emigration in Italy, has installed 
on all Italian passenger steamers a small library in honor of the Institute of Italian 
Culture in the United States. 

Professor O. H. Moore of Ohio State University gives encouraging news of the 
activities of the Circolo Italiano. Books are being purchased for the library out of the 
proceeds of the Club’s dramatic productions. 

We are glad to note that a one-act play, Keddra, by Professor Howard Mumford 
Jones of the University of North Carolina, has been translated into Italian by Gero- 
lamo Bottoni of Milan, and published in Le Opere e I Giorni. It is to be made into a 
one-act opera by Mugnoni. 

Interesting lectures on Italian History and Literature were given at Yale, during 
the Lenten season, by Professors Rostovtzeff, Greenfield, Lipari, Rinetti and Mari- 
ani, under the auspices of the Yale Italian Society. 

The Circolo Italiano of the University of Washington, Seattle, Washington, has 
renewed, under the able direction of Professor Carlo Goggio, its activities, suspended 
for several years. In addition to many interesting programs Pirandello’s Lumie di 
Sicilia was very well acted. 

We record with great pleasure that the King of Italy has conferred the order of 
Knight Commander of the Crown of Italy on Professor Bruno Roselli, head of the 
department of Italian at Vassar College. 

The Honorable Fiorello La Guardia, congressman, has undertaken the publica- 
tion of an illustrated weekly, L’A mericolo. The editor is Andrea Luotto. 

The Mask and the Face by Luigi Chiarelli, English adaptation by C. B. Fernald, 
was presented at the Playhouse in Cleveland, Ohio, last winter. 

We thank the Rivista d'Italia e di America for the following items. Columbia Uni 
versity has acquired 1,661 volumes of the Francesco Crispi collection. For the autumn 
of 1926 the Institute of Italian Culture is preparing an Italian Book Festival to be 
held at Columbia. 

The Second Italian Festa held last January at the International House under the 
auspices of the Italian Teachers Association afforded a great variety of delightful enter- 
tainment. 

Sem Benelli’s famous La cena delle beffe has been used as material for an excellent 
opera by Umberto Giordano, and was sung at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
winter. 

A new Italian-English daily paper, // Nuovo Giornale, under the directorship of 
Professor Flavio Flavius, and the management of Guido Radaelli, has sprung up in 
San Francisco. 

Cav. Guglielmo Emanuel Gatti has be»: elected president of the National Dante 
Alighieri Society of New York. 

The Circolo Leonardo of Vassar gave a clever presentation of Le donne curiose 
by Goldoni. 

Mr. E. C. Branchi won the prize offered by the Carroccio with his short story, 
Sareta mia, Laura, published in the January number. 
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In the same number of the Carroccio is an article, Ariosto as a Feminist in the 
Orlando Furioso, by Albert P. Appel, Head of the French Department of the Newtown 
School, Elmhurst, L. I. 

The Circolo Italiano of the University of Pennsylvania presented Ferdinando 
Martini’s one-act play in verse, Chi sa il gioco non l’insegni on the 21st of April. The 
play was followed by a concert and dance. 

The Societa Drammatica Italiana gave at the Longacre Theater an interesting 
production of Fraccaroli’s Biraghin. At the same theater was presented Ario Flamma’s 
La potenza in English, from the translation by Aurelio Sofia. 

Certain of the larger cities in the United States have been fortunate this year in 
having the opportunity to see the Exhibition of Italian Art directed by Dr. Lauro 
De Bosis. The Exhibition includes one hundred paintings and thirty pieces of sculpture. 

We wish to call the attention of all students of Dante to the Leahy Dante prize 
offered for the best interpretative essay on Dante. The essay should not be over 5000 
words in length, should be written in English and submitted before September 1, 1926, 
to the Dante Prize Committee, care of The Commonweal, Grand Central Terminal, 
New York City. 

The Editors wish to acknowledge the receipt of Panzini’s Dizionario moderno from 
the Hoepli Publishing House of Milan. The book will be reviewed in a future number 
of Ltalica. 

The following periodicals are regularly received by us: J/ Carroccio, Rivista d'Italia 
e di America, La Vita Nuova, The Modern Languages Forum, and L’Italia che secrive. 
We wish to thank the Editors for the courtesy they are extending. 


From ITALY 


All American students of Italian will rejoice with the Florentines that the Biblio- 
teca Nazionale is being hurried to completion. The Italian government has provided 
the sum of 23 million lire for this purpose. 

The choice of Ugo Ojetti for managing editor of the Corriere della Sera has been 
received with enthusiasm in many quarters. Ugo Ojetti needs no introduction to the 
public being already well known as a writer and a critic. 

D’Annunzio’s // Martirio di San Sebastiano was given at La Scala with music by 
Debussy and with Ida Rubenstein interpreting the leading rdle. 

A work on Buddha by the noted Italian Orientalist, Professor Luigi Suali, is 
being translated by Miss Leah Lowensohn, M.A., of Cornell University, who is now 
in Florence. 

Lovers of Pascoli will be glad to know that the house in San Mauro in Romagna 
where the poet was born has been declared a national monument. 

We gather from the Vita Nuova that Senator Maggiorino Ferraris, editor of the 
Nuova Antologia has sold this long established and excellent periodical to a com- 
mittee at the head of which is the Senator Tommaso Tittoni. 

A new film, Dante nella vita dei tempi suoi, produced in Italy, is highly praised for 
its careful representation of the times of Dante. 

A translation of Sir J. G. Frazer’s The Golden Bough by Dr. Lauro De Bosis has 
been published by A. Stock in Rome. 

The famous Biblioteca Ambrosiana at Milan is being enlarged and decorated in a 
very artistic manner. 

Among the new plays produced in Italy recently are: La gaia scienza by Arnaldo 
Traccaroli and La principessa giardiniera by Nino Berrini at Turin. 

We thank Dr. De Bosis for the following item. The National Institute for Classic 
Drama was founded last September. It unites two existing institutions for Classic 
Drama, that of Syracuse, Sicily, founded in 1914 by Count M. Gargollo, which since 
the war has regularly given performances of Greek tragedies in the theater of Syracuse, 
and the theater of the Palatine, Rome, founded by Lauro De Bosis in 1923, under the 
auspices of the National Association of Disabled Soldiers and the patronage of the 
King. The Institute, with headquarters in Syracuse, will give performances alternately, 
every year or every other year, in Syracuse and in the Roman theater of Ostia. The 
program presented during April and May, 1926, at the theater of Ostia included works 
of Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes and Shakespeare. Four contests will be held in 
translation, music, scenery and original drama. The Institute will have a chair at 
the University of Syracuse for the study of the Classic Theater. Many interesting 
developments are planned. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


The purpose of our ‘Association is to promote and develop the study of the 
Italian language and literature in the United States and Canada. Active mem- 
bership, dues $2.00 per year, is only open to members of the Modern Language 
Association who are teaching or preparing to teach Italian; Associate member- 
ship, dues $2.00 per year, is open to all other persons interested in the study and 
teaching of Italian; Life membership, single payment of $25.00, is open to any 
person eligible for membership. Persons wishing to become members or to 
propose members should communicate with the Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Hilda 
Norman, The University of Chicago, Chicago, IIL. 

Italica, the Bulletin of the Association, is published quarterly in February, 
May, August and November. Communications, contributions, News Notes, 
suggestions, advertisements, etc., should be addressed to the Assistant Editor, 
Miss Hilda Norman, The University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

New members and libraries wishing back numbers of the Bulletin should 
also communicate at once with the Assistant Editor. 
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Dante: Vita Nuova (McKenzie) 
This work of Dante is worthy of careful study as the 
earliest monument of literary Italian prose interspersed 
with poetry. It represents Dante’s sou! in progress, 
under the influence of Beatrice, toward an understanding 
of the eternal values of life. It is an indispensable intro- 
duction to the significance and style of his masterpiece. 


Dante: Divina Commedia (Grandgent ) 

This work is the glorious fulfillment of the promise made 
at the end of the Vita Nuova, to write of Beatrice what 
had never been written of any woman. It is often said 
of Dante that he is the representative man of the Middle 
Ages, and at the same time strikingly modern. In fact, 
his insight and imagination foreshadow the modern world, 
and for this reason his life and work make an excellent 
starting point for the study of the times in which he lived 
and the beginnings of the age we call our own. 
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The Essays of Montaigne 


Newly Translated by Grorce B. Ives 
With Introductions by GRACE Norton 


“The version of Mr. Ives seems to me masterly to a 
very high degree; it was worth waiting for, and 
completely supersedes all precursors. Wherever I 
open it, I find small indications that it is an im- 
provement upon them... . . I hope that this admir- 
able work may eventually take its place as the 
authorized English  translation.’—Sir Edmund 
Gosse, in The London Times. “This monumental 
and scholarly edition of the essays will supersede 
for the critical reader all other editions and trans- 
lations in our language.’”—Manchester Guardian. “A 
monumental and, it would seem, definitive work. 

Mr. Ives, as it seems to us, has made pre- 
cisely the desired reproduction. . . . . The Ives 
translation is a notable service in a high cause.”— 
Percy A. Hutchison, in New York Times. “His 
work is a monument of scholarship and research. 

His labour and enthusiasm have been well 
spent.”—London Observer. ‘Many years have gone 
to the preparation of these volumes, and too much 
cannot be said of their excellence in every way.” 


—Edwin Francis Edget, in Boston Transcript. 
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Rare opportunities are of- 
fered to visit the Mediter- 
ranean by the conversion of 
the COLOMBO into a one- 
class cabin ship—offering 
unequalled accommodation 
and service at moderate 
rates. 


“COLOMBO 
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The Annotated Edition of 


ROMANCES OF CHIVALRY IN 
ITALIAN VERSE 
By J. D. M. Ford and Mary A. Ford 


which has not been available for several years, is 
again on the market. This edition contains an 
introduction tracing the history of the Italian 
chivalrous romance, full notes, and bibliography, 
as well as the following selections: Orlando, 
Libro Volgar Intitulato la Spagna, Il Morgante 
of Pulci, Orlando Innamorato of Boiardo, Or- 
lando Furioso of Ariosto, and La Gerusalemme 
Liberata of Tasso. The inclusion of the scholarly 
notes increases the usefulness of the volume to 
the student. 
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